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CHAMPION YOUNG 
MERMAID 


Wonderful week for Elizabeth Long 

It is not often that a 14-year-old girl gets into the sporting 
headlines in the national newspapers. But that is what 
Elizabeth Long did during the week of the National Swimming 
Championships, and it is easy to see why. On the Monday 
she set up a new English senior and junior record in winning 
her heat of the women’s 440 yards freestyle. On the Tuesday 
she won the final in still better time. The next day she was 
runner-up in the girls’ 110 yards final. On Thursday she won 
the girls’ 220 yards title, setting up an English senior record 
and British and English junior records. And on the Friday 
she came second in the senior 220 yards—but second only to 
our great Olympic swimmer Natalie Steward, who incidentally 
broke the British record. 

It was certainly a busy week for Elizabeth Long; but as a 
C N man discovered, when talking to her in her home at Ilford, 

tics. 

pressure on Elizabeth she could 
have won selection for the 
Olympic Games,” he said. (She 
was third in the trials). “But one 
must never forget that she is only 
14 and must be developed slowly. 
My real objective for her is the 
1962 Empire Games in Perth.” 

For 'that reason there was no 
special training for the National 
Championships in Blackpool a 
few weeks ago. Indeed, Mr. 
Laxton says that Elizabeth went 
there primarily to win the girls’ 
220 yards. As it was, she finished 
with two gold medals, two silver 
medals, and five new records. 

Elizabeth loves swimming, and 
has done so ever since she first 
entered the water soon after her 
seventh birthday. She would have 
started earlier if she had had her 
way—but even in the shallow 
end the water came above her 
head. 

Swam a width on 
second lesson 

Elizabeth took to the water like 
the proverbial duck. On her 
second lesson she swam a width 
of the bath. Before she was eight 
she had won a cup for swimming 
a half-mile, and the following 
year, when she joined the Ilford 
Swimming Club, she was taking 
part in competitions. 

Even at that early age it was 
obvious that she had outstanding 
promise. Cyril Laxton saw her 
swimming in the Ilford Baths one 
day. “That girl will be a cham¬ 
pion,” he prophesied. “I’ve never 
seen anyone with a better leg 
kick.” 

When she was ten this young 
mermaid earned her girls’ county 
badge; at 11 she won the Mickle- 
burgh Trophy for the best per- 

* Continued on pagre 2 


nearly all her weeks are busy 

CTn top of her ordinary lessons 
at the Loughton County 
High School, to which she won a 
scholarship when she was only 
ten, she has \j hours of home¬ 
work and If hours in the swim¬ 
ming pool five nights a week. On 
Saturdays she is usually swimming 
at some gala or other, and inter¬ 
national trials or championships 
usually mean extra work on Sun¬ 
day to make up for lost time. 



Elizabeth Long 


It’s a full programme, but 
[Elizabeth's parents make sure 
that she does not overdo it. 
Although extremely proud of her 
swimming achievements, they in¬ 
sist that school work must come 
first. “If we thought that she was 
[taking too much out of herself, 
then she would have to cut down 
on her swimming.” 

Her coach, Cyril Laxton, is 
also careful to see that Elizabeth 
does not over-train. For instance, 
There is no “hotting-up” for 
special events—not even for the 
Olympic trials. 

“I am sure that if I had put 


HEADS TOGETHER 



SOUND OF THE 
GUIDINB BELL 


Six-year-old Susan Warner is highly amused by the 
strange carved head ; and no wonder, for it has a pill 
on its tongue. Recently acquired by a businessman at 
Burford, Oxfordshire, the head is of a type once used 
as a shop sign by Dutch chemists. 


Boy who asks questions 
at the right time 


Now that the long dark nights 
have come round again the cur¬ 
few bell in the Derbyshire village 
of Castleton has resumed its 
ringing and will continue each 
night through the Winter until 
Shrove Tuesday, following a tradi¬ 
tion 900 years old. 

The bell rings out from St. 
Edmund's Church, once used by 
the soldiers of the garrison at 
nearby Peveril Castle, the fortress 
of Scott's novel Peverii of the 
Peak. In olden days the curfew 
was a signal to villagers along the 
Hope Valley to bring their sheep 
and cattle in for the night. 

The bell has often been a use¬ 
ful guide to people lost on the 
surrounding moors. One traveller 
who had given up hope of finding 
the way and was guided to safety 
by the bell left a legacy to pro¬ 
vide a warm Winter overcoat each 
year for the ringer. In more recent 
years two lorry drivers, stranded 
in deep snow at Peak Forest, 
were overtaken by a blizzard 
when walking home, and reached 
Castleton by the sound of the 
bell. 


The smiling, chubby face in this 
picture belongs to Jeremy Purser, 
14-year-old Cheshire lad, who is 
the envy of his classmates at 
King’s School, Macclesfield 
He was the boy chosen from 



hundreds of applicants for the 
juvenile part in the I.T.V. series, 
It’s IVizard, the programme which 
explains simple scientific experi¬ 
ments. 

Jeremy was given the role be¬ 
cause of the favourable impression 
he made in Junior Criss Cross 
Quiz, in which lie broke all 
records, and won a host of prizes. 

“Jeremy is an ideal companion 
to have around,’’ says Gordon 
Luck, the man who carries out 
the TV experiments. “He seems 
to have the knack of asking the 
right questions just at the right 
time—and he doesn't work to a 
script.” 

Last word from Jeremy: “I 
don’t know what I want to do 
when I leave school. But I don’t 
want to be a TV star . . . from 
what I can make out, it’s too risky 
a business.” 


© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1960 
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CRISIS IN THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


By the C N Political Correspondent 

Democracy in Britain is based on the two-party' system, one 
party forming the Government and the other providing the 
Opposition in Parliament. 

The party defeated in a General Election goes into oppo¬ 
sition and takes no responsibility for Government decisions. 
But an Opposition nevertheless has a recognised and important 
part to play in the way our system of government works, and 
a weak Opposition can, in certain circumstances, harm the 
nation’s interests as much as a weak Government. 

Our present Opposition is formed by the Labour Party, 
founded in 1900. Its recent conference at Scarborough was 


described as the most critical 
existence. Let us see why. 

ot for the first time, the 
Labour Party has arrived 
at a period of deep uncertainty 
about its policy, its programme, 
its leadership, and its future. It 
has lost three General Elections 
running—1951, 1955, and 1959. 

From 1945 to 195i it com¬ 
manded for the first time a work¬ 
ing majority in the House of 
Commons and, as the Govern¬ 
ment, brought in reforms which 
had taken more than half a cen¬ 
tury to fight for and to plan. It 
took into State ownership a num¬ 
ber of industries and created what 
we call the Welfare State, of 
which the National Health Service 
is a bulwark. 

Many tasks achieved 

The Labour Party began as a 
working-class party supported by 
the trade unions and dedicated to 
the improvement of industrial and 
social conditions through parlia¬ 
mentary action. Since then it 
has broadened its appeal and its 
membership is a representative 
cross-section of the British people. 
Many of the tasks it set out to 
do have been achieved. 

Over the years it has fought a 
ceaseless campaign against un¬ 
employment. As economic con- 


in (he 60 years of the party’s 

ditions improved after the war 
the goal of full employment, 
for which it fought so long, was 
reached. 

What kind of road should the 
party now pursue? Nationalisa¬ 
tion—which means ' that the 
State owns the means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution, and 
controls finance—is still part of 
the party’s socialist aims. 

Final authority 

However, one decision made at 
the recent Scarborough con¬ 
ference declared that Labour 
policy is decided by the con¬ 
ference itself as the “final 
authority”, and that Labour 
M.P.s at Westminster must carry 
out its decisions. 

Those who know how Parlia¬ 
ment works point out that M.P.s 
are sent to Westminster to repre¬ 
sent all electors and that no 
outside body could or should 
instruct, control, or dictate to 
M.P.s, who often have special 
knowledge of current affairs and 
developments denied to the public. 

By the same argument it is the 
task of M.P.s to influence the 
party conference, but equally the 
conference has a right to let 
M.P.s know how it feels and to 


keep them in touch with opinion 
outside Westminster. 

Another decision of the con¬ 
ference at Scarborough (though 
by a slender majority), commits 
Britain to give up its chief defence 
weapons and its defensive alliances 
if the party comes to power again. 
And this is to be so whether other 
countries disarm or not. It is 
pointed out that many M.P.s 
would have to go back on their 
views and election pledges if this 
became the final party policy. 

These issues spotlight the 
trouble in the Labour Party. 
Some people think the party will 
overcome its difficulties, others 
that it has lost faith and is in 
mortal danger. 

Yet a glance at its history 
shows that it has come through 
many a crisis. And it must not 
be forgotten that some 12 million 
people voted for it at the last 
election. 

Next month Labour M.P.s will 
meet at Westminster to elect their 
leader and Shadow Cabinet. 
These are annually elected by the 
M.P.s, not by the party con¬ 
ference or its national executive 
committee. Perhaps we shall then 
get a clearer picture of the party 
and this latest crisis. 


Black marks for 
motorists 

Motorists who drive carelessly 
should be given “black marks,” 
and should have their licences 
withdrawn if they receive more 
than a certain number The 
introduction of such a scheme into 
Britain is one of the suggestions 
to be discussed at this week’s 
National Safety Congress in 
London. 

A similar scheme, called the 
Demerit Points System, is already 
in force in Ontario. 



The Lakeland hamlet of Watendlath, 
three miles south of Keswick. 


OUR HOMELAND 
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NEWS FROM 
E VERY WH Eft! 


An electron microscope with 
magnification up to 150,000 times 
has been installed at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. It will be used for 
rheumatism research. A doctor 
has stated that a printed full stop 
magnified on this scale would be 
50 yards wide. 

Herons in her home 



Mrs. Towse of Singleton, Lan¬ 
cashire, has adopted two 
herons which were brought 
to her husband, a veterinary 
surgeon, with injured wings. 
Having recovered they did 
not want to leave—so they 
stayed. 

A descendant of Christopher 
Columbus, Lieut. Cristobal Colon 
of the Spanish Navy, attended the 
recent Columbus Day celebrations 
at Miami, Florida. 


Australians spent about 35s, per 
head on books last year, more 
than any other English-speaking 
nation. 

NO SMOKING IN CLASS 

Students are no longer allowed 
to smoke in the lecture halls and 
classrooms of Princeton Uni¬ 
versity, U.S.A. The ban, it is 
estimated, will save £5,800 a year 
in cleaning costs. 

The University College of 
Swansea is appealing for £500,000 
towards the cost of a vast expan¬ 
sion programme. Founded less 
than 40 years ago, it is the 
youngest of the four colleges of 
the University of Wales. 

Moscow is to have a great 
obelisk, 184 feet high, to com¬ 
memorate the launching of the 
first Sputnik three years ago. 

GOLDEN SANDS 

A 14th-century gold coin was 
found by a holidaymaker on the 
sands at Truro, Cornwall.. It jjs 
worth £70. . 

A fortress used by Judean kings 
3,000 years ago has been un¬ 
earthed near Jerusalem. 


THEY SAY ... 

I sometimes think that you can 
tell we are descended from 
apes whenever you see someone 
peeling off the outside to see what 
is inside and -then letting it drop, 
just as the monkey does. 

Mr. Brooke , The Minister of Housing, 
at an exhibition of litter bins 


Champion young: mermaid 


Continued from page 1 

formance under 14; at 12 she 
broke six senior and junior Essex 
records; at 13, earlier this year, 
she was selected for the inter¬ 
national trials; and last week 
at the age of 14, she was chosen 
to represent England in the 
triangular tournament against 
Scotland and Wales. 

All this has meant little free 
time for hobbies. Elizabeth hardly 
ever sees television (she is i:i bed 
by 8.30) and has been to the 


cinema only once in the past six 
months. However, from the end 
of this month until after Christ¬ 
mas she will not go near a swim¬ 
ming pool. Every year she has 
this two-month break. 

“One thing I’m looking for¬ 
ward to this year is seeing Oliver, 
the musical play in London,” she 
said. “Keith Hampshire, who lives 
down the road, is one of the stars.” 

For once, Elizabeth Long will 
be in the audience, cheering in¬ 
stead of being cheered. 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


ideal Christmas present for 
a friend across the seas— 
one that lasts for a whole year 
—can be had for £1 6s. Od. For 
this sum Children's Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a year 
to any address overseas (except 
Canada, £1 3s. 6d.). Inland 
rate is £1 8s., 6d. Six-months 
rate: Abroad 13s. Canada 
11s. 9d. Inland 14s. 3d. 


If desired, a special greetings 
card bearing your 'own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 

You can arrange a subscription 
by filling in the form below 
and sending it to the Sub¬ 
scription Department, Fleetway 
House, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, 
or by sending it to your local 
newsagent or bookstall manager. 


Will you please send CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
Twelve 

For—-months to : 

Six 

Mr., Mrs., Miss. 


Paid by : 

Mr., Mrs., Miss. 


I enclose ■ 


Cheque 


for £ 


Postal Order 

(Please use block letters) 


Yes 

Gift Card- 

No 
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Shop window of 
the oar industry 


Perfect crossing for the elephants 



Two stars of Chipperfield’s Circus cross a main road on the 
outskirts of London. With their attendants they dutifully use 
the zebra crossing. But the policeman is taking no chances. 


The great Motor Show is being 
held at Earls Court from 19th to 
29th October. More than 60 
manufacturers in ten countries 
will be showing their latest 
models, the lihn’s share of course 
coming from the British car 
industry. 

The motor industry is of vital 
importance to Britain. During the 
first seven months of this year ex¬ 
ports of cars and accessories 
amounted to nearly £159,000,000, 
an increase of £27,000,000 on the 


same period last year. Overseas 
customers at Earis Court will 
therefore be well looked after. 
They will be admitted free on 
production of their passports, and 
will wear a badge to attract 
special attention from exhibitors. 
There will be a corps of inter¬ 
preters to help them, and a com¬ 
fortable lounge for their exclusive 
use. 

Last year there were nearly 
600,000 visitors, and it is hoped 
that there will be more this year. 


CAT ALL 

AT SEA 

Buggey the cat was all at sea; 
for Buggey was born two years 
ago on the Winchester Castle, and 
the ship of his birth was now due 
for the breaker's yard. 

A new home awaited Buggey 
in another Union-Castle liner, 
Carnarvon Castle, but “moving 
day ” presented an unusual prob¬ 
lem. 

In all his two years Buggey had 
never so much as put a paw on 
shore, and to do so would mean 
six months in quarantine, a sen¬ 
tence not to be suffered lightly by 
such a “seadog.” 

A happy solution was found. 
Packed in a crate, Buggey was 
carried off the Winchester Castle 
and then, with a Customs officer 
and a man from the Ministry of 
Agriculture as escort, travelled by 
van for two miles across 
Southampton to join his new 
ship. 


Emergency Ward— 
for a pigeon 

Few birds are as fortunate as 
the pigeon which arrived recently 
at the General Hospital in Poole 
-—in the . mouth of the resident 
cat. Nurses managed to rescue 
the bird, but it was badly injured, 
and there seemed little hope. 

Late that night, however, the 
pigeon was operated on and then 
put in a “private ward"—a warm 
cupboard. Gradually it grew 
better, and after a few days it 
left hospital—on the wing. 


Bears at the bottom of 
the garden 

Black bears have been coming 
down from the Rocky Mountains 
and prowling round gardens in 
the suburbs of Vancouver. 

It seems than an unusual Sum¬ 
mer affected the wild plants on 
which the bears usually feed and 
that hunger has been driving them 
into built-up areas. 

In the ordinary way they are 
fairly timid creatures, though it is 
as well not to be too sure about 
this, especially in the case of she- 
bears with cubs. 


LONDON’S N£¥/ 
TUMNEL 

London has a new tunnel, 19 
miles long. It is delivering 
Thames water from Hampton in 
Middlesex to the Lee Valley 
reservoirs at the rale of about 70 
million gallons a day. 

With a diameter of St feet, it 
runs beneath Richmond . Park, 
under the Thames at Hammer¬ 
smith and below Lord's cricket 
ground. Costing about £5.000.000, 
it will maintain east London’s 
water supply after periods of less 
than average rainfall. 



Three officers of the Nottingham City Police spent four months 
building this model village for demonstrating the reasons for 
accidents. By pressing various buttons, 56 different causes of 
accidents can be shown. The model is to tour local schools. 


cxKi. an. 



BY TWA Super Jet FLIGHT 

NON-STOP NEW YORK 

in the new HEINZ COWBOY’S BREAKFAST COMPETITION 





ft «»**flAAAAA AAA A ft-AAA AAAAA A A A A A A. 



2nd Prize Bell & Howell Autoset n 

8 mm. cine camera with electric eye and a Moviemaster 
projector. 

5T 3rd prizes of Kodak Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ II 
cameras with ever-rcady carrying case and flash holder. 

This could be the most thrilling holiday of your life. 
You’d lead the life of a cowboy — or cowgirl — for a 
whole week, all expenses paid, on a typical Arizona 
ranch. You’d fly non-stop to New York and back in 
the world’s most luxurious jet liner; then on again by 
TWA from New York to Phoenix, Arizona, returning 
by the same route. Your parents or guardian would, of 
course, be with you. 

How to enter 

Draw and colour a picture entitled “The Cowboy’s 
Breakfast.” You may interpret thi's subject as freely as 
you like, and marks will be given for originality. 


Your effort must be accompanied by an official entry 
form, and the labels from 3 Heinz Baked Beans cans 
(any size). You’ll enjoy the Cowboy’s Breakfast of 
•Heinz Baked Beans and bacon. 

The competition is open to boys and girls who have 
not yet reached their 16th birthday. Age will be taken 
into consideration. Closing date is 30th November, 
1960. Competition valid in U.K. only. 


FREE! Every entrant may ask for a FREE copy of 
“The Camp-fire Puzzle Book"—16 fun-packed pages of 


pictures to paint and puzzles to solve. 

Cy- -S5? 

★ ★★★★★★★★★ 


Entry forms are at your grocer's now. 


Or write direct to: 


H. J. HEINZ CO. LTD., 

fflpi 

j Dept. CB4, 80 Cromer St., London W.C. 1 

k : y. V.' 
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French stars of new 
film series 


Jacky and Hermine as they will appear in the new French film 
series beginning on Sunday 


JJermine and Jacky are French 
girl and boy stars of a new 
seven-part film series beginning in 
B.B.C. Junior TV this Sunday, 
23rd October. 

Jacky is a wanderer who picks 
up a living minding sheep and 
goats. Often he is accompanied 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


ALEX IS SO 
ARTISTIC 


D° not forget this Wednesday 
sees the delayed start of 
Granada’s A to Zoo animal film 
series on I.T.V. Alphabetically 
it happens that Apes come first, 
and in the opening instalment 
commentator Harry Watt intro¬ 
duces perhaps the brightest of the 
lot—Alex the artistic orang-utang. 
seen in the picture above. 

“How’s that for a start?” Alex 
seems to say, seizing a paint-brush 
and rapidly sketching the top edge 
of a coconut. “I’d like to see a 
lion do half as well!” 


by his dog, Doudou, and a 
monkey called Chouky. 

Hermine, who is a friend of his, 
also has her favourite pet—a 
parrot which answers to the name 
of Coco. 

Their adventures are based on 
stories popular with French 
children, written by Marc de 
Gastyn. 

Hear it on radio, 
see it on TV 

(Jeoffrey Household’s exciting 
story The Spanish Cave is in¬ 
volved in an unusual programme 
on B.B.C. and I.T.V. 

On Friday Associated-Rediffu- 
sion’s new children’s feature, Fact 
and Fiction, will include a drama¬ 
tised excerpt from The Spanish 
Cave. Five days later on 26th 
October the same story begins as 
a serial in B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 
It tells how Dick Garland is 
wrecked off the Spanish coast near 
the Cave of Angels and the adven¬ 
tures that befell him there. 

I.T.V.’s Fact and Fiction has 
Redvers Kyle as regular compere. 
In each programme three or four 
non-fiction books will be dis¬ 
cussed, and a work of fiction will 
be dramatised. Each week a dif¬ 
ferent* boy and girl, from schools 
in Wembley (near the Associated- 
Rediffusion's studio), will be guests 
of Redvers Kyle.. Friday’s visitors 
are Lawrence Bullen and Janice 
Wilson. 

THE CRIMINAL’S 
SIX MISTAKES 

Jh]amonn Andrews will be in 
charge again when Playbox 
returns to B.B.C. Junior TV on 
Thursday. - The style will be 
much the same as before, except 
for the tactics of Det. Inspector 
Bruce of Scotland Yard, played 
by Ivan Owen. 

This time, instead of the Six- 
Clue Challenge dramas, we shall 
see him each fortnight question¬ 
ing a suspected criminal. The 
“criminal ” will make six mistakes 
which viewers will be asked to 
spot. 

Teams of boys and girls will 
compete in general knowledge 
quizzes. All the Regions will be 
taking part, leading up to the 
final in April 


Our World 
in 1970 

GLIMPSE INTO THE 
FUTURE 

Jmagine all town traffic running 
on bridges and viaducts, and 
the pedestrians pacing peacefully 
below. That is the picture Howard 
Williams will present in I960 Plus 
10, an unusual feature in Associ¬ 
ated-Rediffusion children’s pro¬ 
grammes next Tuesday (25th 
October). 

The town in question is Staines, 
Middlesex. Pifkingtons, the big 
contractors, recently set architects 
a competition for the best design 
for the Staines of ten years hence. 
Some of the best models will be 
showm, among them that of the 
overhead traffic scheme. 

Howard Williams will also turn 
the TV telescope on other future 
developments, such as the sort of 
cars we may see in 1970, and the 
satellites whizzing round the earth 
to act as bouncing boards for 
radio messages exchanged between 
different parts of the world. 

NEWS OF THE 
LOCH NESS 
MONSTER 

'JVie Loch Ness Monster, I hear, 
gets a big share in this 
Wednesday’s’very watery Out of 
Doors programme in B.B.C. 
Junior TV. In a film visit to 
Loch Ness, a third of the time 
will be spent getting news and 
views of the Monster. 

There is also a section of the 
programme dealing with Waders 
and where to find them, and a 
trip to the Fame Islands, off 
Northumberland, for a peep at 
the grey seals. 


TWO BOYS WHO PADDLE 
THEIR OWN CANOE 

island adventure in the Thames 


£!anocjng is a new theme for a 
TV serial. All the fun and 
thrills of paddling one’s own 
canoe are brought out in No 
Man's Island, which begins on 
A.T.V. on Sunday afternoon. 

Many of the scenes have been 
filmed at Weybridge where the 
Wey runs into the Thames, and 
this is a good tactical site for an 
adventure story. When I roamed 
around there the other day with 
Producer Cecil Petty, I saw all the 
main background ingredients—a 
half-ruined mill, an actual island 
with a boatyard opposite, and a 
fast-running weir which is the set- 

rapid?" 6 ^ 

^ t, School and 

both 16, play 
the leading parts as Allan and 
Tim respectively. With the help 
of Sheila. (Jennifer Tafler), they 
are fending off an attempt to 
build a country club on their 
precious canoe club island. Part 
of the trouble arises from the fact 
that they do not know friend from' 
foe because so many people are 
after the lease document which 
entitles them to claim the island 
as theirs. 


Vincent Ball, who plays a boat 
yard owner, was well known in 
A.T.V. children’s programmes 

some years ago. He told me he 
is glad to be 
jf pj 1 b ick after a 

long spell of 
, film work. 

^ Rosemary 

fife 1 original 

««(®» . .&mm Nurse 
M ! Roberts o f 
Emergency — 

■ " . • §1 : the mysteri- 

ous Miss 

Frazer Hines . 

Ellis. Dyson, 

a flashy character who looks like 
“capturing” the island, is played 
by 25-year-old Dan Meadon, and 
old Captain Corcoran the lock- 
keeper by A. J. Brown, who is 
himself a great lover of boats and 
the sea. 

Members of a Lambeth Boys 
Club will be acting as “stunt 
men ” in some of the canoe 
chases. The canoe section of the 
club is organised by Ted Drake 
brother of Charlie Drake the 
comedian. 

The two boy actors, it happens, 
can also give a good account of 
themselves on the water. Vernon 
Morris, who has to skin-dive in 
search of a sunken document, told 
me skin-diving is his favourite 
hobby. And Frazer Hines, who 
gets chased in his canoe’ by a fast ' 
launch, goes canoeing practically 
every weekend at Canvey Island, 
in Essex. 


A bachelor glum is Kipps 

Specially when he has to peg out the washing 


J^very Friday at 7 o’clock lots 
of viewers 'are keeping an 
appointment with Kipps, the 
young hero of H. G. Wells' 
famous novel now being serialised 
on I.T.V. by Granada. 

Kipps is quite a character, and 
so is Brian Murray, the 22-year- 
old South African who plays him. 
He lives in a bachelor flat near 
the London Zoo. 

“People talk of gay bachelors,” 
he said. “But, believe me. I'm 
sometimes a pretty glum one. It’s 
all this housekeeping business. 
I’m as big a muddler as Kipps 
himself. For instance, when I 
bring my washing back from the 
launderette and try to peg it up 
on the line in the yard, I get all 
tied up and can’t get the hang of 
it at all.” 

Most of Brian’s spare time is 
spent in writing plays. “Either 
writing plays or sweeping the 
carpet,” he said. “I love carpet 
sweeping, but I hope the play¬ 
writing will prove more produc¬ 
tive.” 

Once' Brian lets his typewriter - 
carry him away, time means noth¬ 
ing. Often the dawn comes to re¬ 
mind him he has forgotten to go 
to bed! 


Bachelor Brian Murray at work in his London flat 
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DUST ON THE 
MOON? 


■J^part from the Sun, the Moon 
is by far the most splendid 
object in our skies though, by 
comparison, a very small globe. 
It is only 2,160 miles in diameter, 
little more than one-eightieth of 
the Earth's mass. In fact if you 
could put the Earth into one pan 
of an immense pair of scales you 
would need 81 moons in the other 
to balance it. 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 

PATRICK MOORE 

■.___ 

The Moon seems so conspicuous 
only because it is so close to us. 
It is less than a quarter of a 
million miles away, a very little 
distance on the astronomer's 
scale. 

Esen with the unaided eye, dark 
patches are visible on the surface 
of the Moon. These 
patches are known as 
“-seas,'" but the name 
is misleading. There 
is no water on the 
Moon, and the so- 
called seas are dry 
plains without a 
scrap of moisture In 
them. 

If you have a pair 
of field-glasses, or a 
small telescope, you 
will also be able to 
make out many of 
the walled circular 
formations which we 
call "craters.” Some 
■of these craters are 
tiny pits, but others 
are tremendous en¬ 
closures well over 100 
_miles from side to 
side. One of the 
really large lunar 
craters would swallow 
up several English 
counties put together. When the 
Moon Is near its half phase, as it 
will be at the end of October, 
the craters are particularly striking. 

Rockets have been -sent close to 
the Moon, and the Russians have 
even landed a vehicle on the lunar 
surface. Manned flight there is 
not possible yet, but we do want 
to know just what the Moon is 
like. Is the surface solid and 
rocky., or will it crumble -beneath 
the weight of any space-ship w.e 
send? 

There is no colour on the Moon, 
and the whole surface appears 
yellowish grey, with lighter and 
darker parts here and there. It 
looks almost as though the ground 
is covered with a layer of ash or 
dust. A few’ years ago. Dr. 
Thomas Gold, an American astro¬ 
nomer, put forward the suggestion 
that the dusty layer might be very 
thick, so that, in his words, 
“space-travellers of the future 
would simply sink into the dust 
with their gear.” 

According to Dr. Gold the dry 
“seas” are dust-bowls. One of 
the largest of them is known as 


the Sea of Showers, and is shown 
in the photograph; it is relatively 
flat, though craters are to be seen 
,on it. To the south-west (upper 
left in the picture) the Sea of 
Showers is bordered by the 
Apennine Mountains, which rise 
to at least 15 COO feet. 

Not many astronomers agree 
with Dr. Gold. Very recently, 
the whole question has been dis¬ 
cussed by a Russian astronomer. 
Dr. Nikolai Barabashov, whose 
ideas are quite different. He be¬ 
lieves that the Moon is covered 
with a layer of crushed rocky stuff 
only an-inch or two deep, and that 
the surface is quite firrr. enough 
to bear the weight of a space-ship. 

We know that the outer rocks 
of the Moon are poor conductors 
of heat. Some of the warmth 
sent out by the Sun is reflected 
from the lunar surface, and we 


can actually measure the tempera¬ 
ture there. At noon on the 
Moon’s equator, the temperature 
rises to over 215 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, which means that the ground 
is hotter than boiling water. 

Other parts of the Sun’s heat 
are absorbed, and are sent out 
again in the form of radio waves 
from various depths beneath the 
Moon’s -surface. These radio 
'waves can be studied by means 
of radio telescopes, and ye can 
therefore calculate what the tem¬ 
perature must -be a few inches 
below the crust of the Moon. 

Studies of this kind mean that 
we can really start to find out 
something about the nature of the 
Moon's surface. The best idea 
seems to agree with the theory 
suggested by Dr. Barabashov; 
that there is a layer of crushed 
or dusty material, below which 
lies solid rock 

■ Of course, we do not yet know 
for certain, and before we can 
even think of sending men 
there, we must do our best to 
solve this most interesting prob¬ 
lem; How much dust is there on 
the Moon? 



MORE PRIZE-WINNING QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED BY Mr*.THERM 



What a wonderful competition this 
has been ! This is the last week we shall 
publish your questions, but we will still 
be sending some of you prizes for good 
questions, so watch out for your name ! 

And next week is the first instalment 
of “ Mr. Therm’s Time Rocket,” a grand 
new series which has an exciting compe¬ 
tition as part of it. There’ll be more 
prizes to be won, so don’t miss 
Children’s Newspaper next week. 


■Issued by the Gas Board. 



HOW POES GAS GET TO OUR HOMES ? 





Julian Litton of Wolycrhompton wins c .book .token for this. ■ 

Under our roads and streets there are thousands of 
miles of pipes, and it is along these that gas comes from 
the gasholders into our homes. 

Obviously supply and demand of gas varies a great deal, 
according to the time of day; or the season of the year. 
But it is more efficient .for a gasworks to be working all the 
time,and so gas produced which is surplus to requirements 
at any given moment, is stored in the familiar gasholders 
(some people call them gasometers, but this is incorrect). 

There are two types ofgasholder. In one, the telescopic 
kind, the top sinks down under its own weight, and as 
it does this, the gas is pumped along the '“mains " (as 
the underground pipes are called) to your home. And 
there is another sort, known as the fixed kind, which is 
like a large container with a piston inside which sinks 
down and pushes the gas on its way. 

Of course, no gas can come into your house until 
you begin to use one or other of your household appli¬ 
ances that work by gas. But as soon as you turn on the 


gas cooker, for example, or your gas fire, then gas will flow through the pipes. 

The amount of gas coming into your home is measured by a gas meter, which we wrote about the other week. 


WHAT IS A GAS STORAGE 
WATER HEATER? 


This question wins a prize for Ralph Tiffin erf Cardrass. 

This type of heating is very popular these days, as it 
is cheap to run, very convenient, and simple. 

Our diagram shows a typical gas storage water heater. 

The insulated cylinder is filled with water from the supply 
pipe at A. The cold water flows around the thermostat 
rod B, which then contracts, and so turns on the gas 
burners at D. When the water is heated it goes up 
through pipe G to the top of the cylinder. There is now 
a layer of hot water at the top of the cylinder, which 
gradually increases in depth as more hot water is added, 
from this layer, the hot water system throughout the 
house 3s supplied. 

When the whole cylinder is full of hot water, it follows 
thatthe hot layer will reach the thermostat (rather like the 
one used on your gas cooker) and cause it to expand. When 
the thermostat expands, itlowers thegas flame. Of cou rse, 
as water Is .d rawn off, it will heat more to replace it. 

One popular size of this heater holds 18 gallons of water, and uses 55 cubic feet of gas per hour when 
full on. There are also small types of storage water heaters which are very handy at the kitchen sink. 




BURNERS 
PRODUCTS OF 
COMBUSTION 


£ 01.0 

FEED 

B A 

THERMOSTAT 
GAS 
SUPPLY 



HOW MUCH GAS DOES A 
TON OF COAL GIVE US ? 

77m question wins u prize far Ian Campbell j of Edinburgh. 

The amount of gas we get from a ton of coal varies slightly, 
but it is somewhere in the region of 15,600 cubic feet. 

Gas is always measured in cubic feet, but it is charged 
for in therms. Here again, the amount of cubic feet to 
a therm varies, but it is usually about 20Q. 

The reason why both terms are used is that a therm 
refers not only to the quantity of gas but to the quantity 
of heat as well. 

Afteral1.no one canes whether they canbuyten cubicfeet 
of gas, or 10,000, as long as they get enough heat to warm 
their house, give them a hot bath and cook the dinner. 

A therm is the convenient name giyen to 100,000 
British Thermal Units (B.t.u’s). A B.t.u. is the amount 
of heat required to heat I 1b. of water through one degree 
Fahrenheit. A therm is roughly the amount of heat 

... . _ required to bring 64 gallons of cold water to the boiL 

So" from a ton of coal~you could reasonably expect to get something like 78 therms—which is enough 
heat to give you a piping hot bath for about 600 nights running 1 


*NEXr W£EKl an exciting new 

Mr THERM COMPETITION! BE SURE 


Norm M/SSTNE CHANCE TO WIN PRIZES. 


:■* 
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Tndia’s most northerly State 
Kashmir has an area ol 
84,471 square miles, slightly 
smaller than that of Great Britain, 
The population, chiefly Muslim, 
numbers about 4,400,000. 


_4.ftfr. centuries of alternate 
Hindu and Muslim rule, 
Kashmir was annexed in 1819 by 
the Sikhs of the neighbouring 
Punjab. In 1846 the British de¬ 
feated the Sikhs, and for a hun¬ 
dred years Kashmir was ruled by 
its own Maharajahs who acknow¬ 
ledged British supremacy. Since 
1947 it has been officially part of 
independent India, but the Paki¬ 
stan Republic occupies about a 
quarter of the territory, and 
claims that the people of Kashmir 
should decide by plebiscite to 
which of the two countries they 


A temple beside the Jhelum at Srinagar, the capital 


Majesti c scenery in the valley of the Liddar, tributary of the great Jhelum river 

-v - ------- 

M ■ 


Proud Kashmiri mother 


Weaver of fine carpets 


Kashmiri craftsmen are famous for papier-mache ware' 


Street-seller of fine pots 


Smiling goat-girl 


!**««»*»* 


Workers in the paddy fields of Kashmir, where rice is all-important 


On a raft of inflated goat-skins bound with bamboo 


Kashmiri carpenters using a 
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should belong. The dispute is still 
under consideration by the United 
Nations. 

Kashmir's beauty is world- 
famous. Majestic mountains, de¬ 
lightful flower-clad valleys, and a 
cool dry climate make it a 
tourists’ paradise. In addition, it 
has many ancient temples, mona¬ 
steries, and mosques; and the 
I^ashmiri craftsmen have many 
fine products to offer—embroidery, 
woodwork, silver engraving, 
woven silk, and carpets. 

~*jJosT of the people are employed 
in agriculture. Rice and 
wheat arc important crops. Fruit, 
exported in large quantities, in¬ 
cludes apples, peaches, plums, 
apricots, walnuts, and green 
almonds. Another profitable 
occupation is silkworm breeding. 





H Boys from the North often wear . 

flowers in their hair Industrious furriers in a humble workshop 

' " I 


Eyes on the blackboard eut-of-doors at a Kashmiri school 

zmmm emmmmmmmm 'v t unm i 9' i lilfi 



u-sr: 

double-handed saw 


Gulmarg, popular health resort of hotels and huts, in a mountain meadowland 


The cup that cheers after the day’s work 
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New discs to note 


The (hlldren's Newspaper, 22nd October, J9S0 


THE EVERLY BROTHERS: So 
Sad and Lucille on Warner 
45WB19. These two young Ameri¬ 
can brothers have been at the top 
of the sales list ever since their 



first recordings. They .always pro¬ 
vide an interesting beat, with some 
particularly good guitar playing to 
back their highly individual sing¬ 
ing. These two sides are designed 
to keep their many admirers 
happy, despite the sad title of one. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

JACKY NOGUEZ: Never On 
Sunday and Chanson Du Janga- 
deiro on Pye International 
7N25063. The first is a theme 
from a film, and there are a great 
number of recordings available. 
This one is purely orchestral and 
it is one of the most attractive. It 
emphasises the haunting melody, 
which is destined to be heard 
often during the coming weeks. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 


RALPH READER: The Gang 
Shows on Fontana TFL5104, Of 
special Interest to all Scouts, this 
disc is a reminder of past hits in 
the various Gang Shows, and it 
also has excellent sleeve notes tell¬ 
ing of the Show's history through 
the years since 1932. Among the 
rollicking tunes sung by the chorus 
are Crest Of A Wave and It's A' 
Wonderful Life. (LP. 35s. 91 cl.) 

VICTOR BORGE: Concert 

Favourites on Philips BBL7343. 
Clever Mr. Borge exchanges his 
role of comedian on this record¬ 
ing for that of conductor, com¬ 
poser and pianist in turn. He 
has chosen a programme covering 
a wide variety of moods, includ¬ 
ing pieces by Tchaikovsky and 
Beethoven. (LP. 35s. 91d.) 

LALO: Namowia Suite No. 1 on 
Mercury XEP9041. The Namouna 
music has been used most success¬ 
fully for a ballet Noir Et Blanc 
and it is easy to understand why 
it proved so suitable for dancing. 
The entire score has an irresistible 
lilt and gaiety. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

ROSEMARY CLOONEY: Many 
A Wonderful Moment on 45RCA 
1 2 0 3. The 
warm, slightly 
husky style of 
R o s e m ary 
Clooney can 
make' any 
song sound 
charming. 

This number 
has a delight¬ 
ful Hit and a 
strong melody. 

(45. 6s. 4d.) 


Blaze of colour 
on the wing 


]NJ"ot many of our native British 
birds have really brightly 
coloured plumage, the kingfisher, 
green woodpecker, and blue tit 
being among the exceptions. An¬ 
other, you might think, is the 
pheasant, but in fact this hand¬ 
some long-tailed bird is not one of 
our native birds at all. All the 
pheasants you see in our country¬ 
side today are derived from birds 
imported from time to time from 
various parts of Asia, but chiefly 
from the Caucasus and China. 

It is still stated as a fact in 
many books that the pheasant was 
first imported to this country by 
the Romans; but while that may 
well have been so, it is no more 
than a theory, for which there is 
at the moment no positive evi¬ 
dence one way or the other. It 
is pretty certain, however, that if 
the Romans did bring pheasants 
here, they did not escape and 
establish themselves as wild birds 
in the countryside. 

Not till the time of the Nor¬ 


mans did references to pheasants 
begin to appear in written docu¬ 
ments, and for most of the Middle 
Ages, if pheasants did escape into 
the woods, there were probably 
not many of them. These 
pheasants, introduced by the Nor¬ 
mans, were of the so-called “Old 
English ” type, the cocks having 
no white ring round their necks. 




BLIND MAN TO 
RUN SHOP 

A blind man is to run a shop 
on a new housing estate at Ches¬ 
terfield. The corporation has built 
two shops and is to lease one of 
them to St. Dunstan’s. That or¬ 
ganisation will set up a war- 
blinded pensioner in his own busi¬ 
ness as newsagent, confectioner, 
and tobacconist. 

St. Dunstan's will supervise the 
business and help the selected man 
in the early stages. 


.. _ 

Cock pheasant 

and came originally from the 
Caucasus in western Asia. 

Later on, in the 18th century, 
overshooting of the pheasant stock 
became so bad that more birds 
had to be imported to maintain 
the pheasant population of the 
country. These newcomers were 
brought from China, and it is 
their descendants whose cock 
birds are resplendent with a white 
collar. 

Later on, during the last cen¬ 
tury, several other forms of the 
common pheasant were imported 
from Mongolia and other parts of 
eastern. Asia; and so were several 
other quite distinct species of 
pheasant, including the golden, 
silver. Lady Amherst's, and 
Reeves' pheasants. There are still 
a few parts of the country where 


some of these other kinds of 
pheasant can be seen at large on 
or near great estates: golden 
pheasants in the Thetford district 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and in 
Galloway in south-west Scotland; 
and Lady Amherst's in the New 
Forest and around Woburn Abbey 
in Bedfordshire. 

The cock common pheasant is a 
magnificently coloured 
bird. It has a dark 
green head and neck, 
with the chin, throat, 
and cheeks glossed 
with purple, and 
sometimes (as al¬ 
ready mentioned) a 
white collar at the 
base of the neck; 
j&slMidSld there are also two 
small “ ear - tufts.” 

Eric Hoskins which are not of 
course actually ears, for a bird's 
ears are apertures in ' its skull 
invisible under its feathers. 

The rest of the cock pheasant's 
plumage varies from fiery copper- 
red to golden-orange, variously 
marked with black, with the rump 
unmarked and sometimes blue, 
and sometimes white on the wings. 
Its tail, barred with black, is very 
long—up to 20 inches in the 
largest birds and sometimes nearly 
half their total length. 

The hen pheasant also has a 
long tail, but is much dowdier 
than her husband, being merely a 
combination" of dark and light 
brown. The young birds, which 
before their tails have grown are 
easily confused with partridges, 
are brown like their mothers. 

Richard Fitter 


HERO OF QUEBEC—the story of General James Wolfe (5) 


QE^/%r BR/T/SM FLEET AMCMOREO OEE 

<LA ROCHELLE, TAK/MG 7HE EREMCH 
COMPLETELY BY SURPP/SE... | - 



5»>,V BOARD H.M.S./Raen////es,THE 

r*At4VAL /WO M/A/r/JPy COMA7AMOERS 

argued /msteao ofo wc/mg r ~~ -® 

THE/R TROOPS AT OWCE. ffT 'White dheq \ 

7HE DELAY W OAR/EO 1 H "£■? Fr S nch arel 

— -rumiuiirs—- krinqinq up 

troops and 
diqqinq 
trenches 
on the 



!£> eremchpr/somer,taaevoh 

^ A SMALL LSLAMO. TOLD WOLFE 
THATPOCHEFORT COULO0E 
. fQ S/Q/CdP TOQFD.. . g -y— 


'C7aLFEWEMrrO TUE/SLET TO 

'“SURVEY FHEMRLMLAMD. .. - 


\CjFTFP MORE ARGUR7EMT THE TPOOPS WERE 

| OF ATTACK. AOM/RAL HAWKE APPROVER OF /T. . . ^"EMBARKED /AT SMAU BOATS AT M/GHT. BUT MO 

OROER WAS G/VEM FOR TEEM TO LAMP. . 




_ 1 ■■ " ■ nrtT i, 

4&HREE HOURS AASSEO. THEM AM OROER CAME 

THE SOLQ/ERS COULD HAROLYBELIEVETHE/REARS. 



IS THERE ANY HOPE OF WOLFE’S PLAN BEING CARRIED OUT SUCCESSFULLY? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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Aii exciting new adventure aboard the Mirelda 

THE CONWAYS 
TAKE COYER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


The Conways and their friend 
Amos, skipper and owner of the 
sailing barge Mirelda, are 
anchored off lonely Gullmarsh 
Island in the Weelie River, when 
a light aircraft flying towards 
them develops engine trouble. As 
it swoops down towards the mast 
Amos warns his crew to take 
cover. Jane dives for the com¬ 
panion-ladder as Jerry throws 
himself flat alongside the cabin 
top, and they wait for the 
crash . . . 

2. Dr. Bredon pays a call 

Where was a shrill vibration in 
-*- the air just above them that 
suddenly became a strange 
whistling sound, rolling over the 
deck and trailing away across the 
water. But there was no crash, 
and when Jerry looked up he saw 
the aircraft a few feet above the 
river, gliding away from them like 
a huge bird towards the jetty on 
Gullmarsh Island. The next 
moment, its undercarriage touched 
and it skimmed across the water 
throwing up twin plumes of spray. 
But the run was short. Within 


seconds' it had been brought to a 
Standstill, and its tail rose slowly 
as it began to sink by the head. 

Amos was already hauling the 
Mirelda’s dinghy alongside, and 
Jerry ran to join him as Jane’s 
pale face appeared from the com¬ 
panion-hatch. She stared at the 
sinking plane, then moved quickly 
to their side. 

“My!” she whispered tre¬ 
mulously. “What really hap¬ 
pened. 

“His engine packed up com¬ 
pletely,” Jerry murmured. “I 
daren’t look after that.” 

“I don’t know how the pilot 
avoided us,” agreed Amos, lower¬ 
ing himself into the dinghy. “But 
if he’s not soon out of his cabin, 
he’ll be drowned.” ' 

“The launch is going to the 
rescue,” Jerry observed, as he and 
Jane scrambled down into the 
boat. “They’ll be on the scene 
before we’re half-way.” 

“They may need some help.” 
Amos started rowing. • 

The cabin of the aircraft had 
submerged and the wings were 


awash by the time the launch was 
alongside it with the three men 
whose strange actions Jerry, had 
witnessed earlier. While the 
helmsman edged the boat close 
in to the wreck, the tall man and 
the other member of the trio 
leaned over the farther side. Al¬ 
most immediately the head and 
shoulders of another man appeared 
between them over the gunwale, 
and they hauled the dripping figure 
slowly into the boat. 

Help refused 

“They’ve picked up somepne,” 
Jerry announced excitedly." “Don’t 
know if he’s the pilot or not, but 
if there’s anyone else aboard 
they’ll have to look slippy, the 
plane’s sinking fast.” 

They saw the wings disappear 
and the tail rise higher, and as the 
launch reversed away the tailplane 
suddenly jerked upward and then 
plunged quickly beneath the sur¬ 
face. 

The launch stopped, and as 
Amos turned the dinghy broad¬ 
side on, a man in the bow threw 
a small anchor and line with a 



They hauled the dripping figure slowly into the boat 


short length of wood attached to 
it. The crude marker floated on 
the surface, indicating the position 
of the sunken aircraft. 

“Looks like someone’s hoping 
for salvage,” Jerry commented. 

Amos said nothing, but dipped 
the oars again, pulling the dinghy 
closer to the launch. The tall man 
stared across, moving to the side 
of the launch and blocking their 
view of the rescued man sitting 
huddled in the centre. 

“Just came over to offer 
assistance,” Amos called. “But I 
see you seem to have managed. 
No injuries, I hope?” 

“No. Pilot’s all right. No one 
else in the aircraft.” The speaker 
signalled to the helmsman, who 
opened the throttle. 

“We can’t do anything then?” 


Amos shouted above the roar of 
the engine. 

“ No—no thanks. We’ll manage 
fine . . .” He gripped the coam¬ 
ing as the launch turned sharply 
and sped back towards the jetty, 
leaving Amos. and the Conways 
rocking gently in her wash. 

“Well, that’s something!” Jane 
exploded indignantly. “But it’s 
not gratitude!”. 

“They’re certainly sharp on the 
clutch,"’ Jerry agreed. 

“Can’t be too hard on them.” 
Amos smiled tolerantly. “They’re 
probably just as much shaken as 
we were, and it's common sense to 
get the pilot ashore and dry as 
quickly as possible. He might 
need medical attention, but in any 
case I reckon he could do with a 

Continued on page to 
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That’s theJIGTOYsecret! 

Here’s another chance to collect these 
super puzzle models. There’s a free 
Jigtoy in every specially marked packet 
of the two delicious Kellogg’s cereals, 
Frosties and Sugar Smacks, now at 
your grocer’s. There are six 3-D puzzles 
to collect—you can have hours of fun 
trying to put them together. 


1 HERE ARE ALL SIX PUZZLES 
!_______ 


Jl 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


Treasure 


in an 


envelope 


Although it is 120 years since 
the Penny Black and its com¬ 
panion stamp, the Twopenny Blue, 
v/ere issued, lucky finds of these 
old stamps are still being made. 

A man in Middlesex recently 
discovered 20 mint Twopenny 
Blues tucked away in an envelope. 
They. had been there since they 
were bought at the post office for 
twopence each. Now their, cata¬ 
logue value is £90 each—£1,800 
altogether. 

What would have happened, 
you may ask, if the finder had not 
realised the value of the old 
stamps and had decided to use 
them on his letters? 

The answer is that the people 
receiving the letters would have 
been charged postage due, for 
stamps issued in the reigns of 
Queen Victoria and King Edward 
VII arc no longer valid for 
postage. British stamps issued 
since 1910 may still be used on 
letters, but many of them are 
worth more than their face value. 

In some countries stamps have 
a very short period of use. The 
latest Dutch commemorative 
stamps, for instance, must bemused 
within 15 months of their issue. 
On-the other hand, Czechoslovakia 
allows commemorative stamps to 


be used for several years after 
their issue. In fact, the Czecho¬ 
slovak Post Office has just an¬ 
nounced that no fewer than 361 
different commemoratives are at 
present being used on letters. 



Another country with scores of 
commemoratives in use is the 
United States of America. The 
latest was placed on sale at the 
National Automobile Show, in 
Detroit. Its design shows the 
silhouettes of three vehicles inside 
a steering wheel. The two hemi¬ 
spheres symbolise the world-wide 
sales of American cars. 

Several interesting issues are 
being prepared in Australia. A 
5d. stamp will mark the centenary 
of the first stamps of Queensland. 
The new issue (seen in the next 
column) will have a portrait of 
Queen Victoria similar to that 
which appeared on the original 
• stamps of 1860. 

Pictured below is another new 



issue from Australia. It honours 
the famous explorer, John 
McDouall Stuart, who a century 
ago crossed the Australian con¬ 
tinent from south to north. 

Both Australia and New Zealand 
are planning to issue special 
stamps for Christmas. The Aus¬ 
tralian design will show a candle 
shining on an open Bible, and the 
New Zealand stamp will depict the 
Nativity scene in the stable at 
Bethlehem. 



THE CONWAYS TAKE COYER 


Continued from page 9 

hot drink. Lucky thing they were 
on the spot so quickly.” 

As they headed back t«r* the 
Mirclda they saw the pilot assisted 
by his three rescuers leave the 
jetty and move slowly towards the 
house. 

“I suppose one of them is this 
Dr. Bredon—the naturalist you 
mentioned. Skipper?” Jerry queried, 
still gazing pensively , at the 
island. 

“ I assume so—probably the one 
who spoke,” Amos agreed. “He 
seemed to be in charge of pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

No sooner were they back on 
the barge than the launch left the 
jetty again and came towards 
them at full throttle. Apart from 
tlie helmsman there was only one 
aboard this time. The tall man. 
He stood amidships, his hands 
thrust in the pockets of his reefer 
jacket, and his eyes on the barge. 

Amos and the Conways stepped 
to the rail as the launch hove-to 
off the Mirelda’s quarter. 

“I feel I owe you an apology. 
Skipper.” The tall man's un¬ 
expected words came clearly over 
the lane of water dividing the two 
craft, taking the three watchers 
by surprise, as the man continued: 
“I was most anxious to get the 
pilot ashore and dried off as well 
as leaving some indication of the 
position of my wrecked plane, but 
I'm afraid I treated your kind 
offer of assistance rather brusquely. 
You must have thought us ex¬ 
tremely rude and ungrateful. If 
I may come aboard I should be 


happy to introduce myself and 
explain the position.” 

“By all means.” Amos nodded 
to Jerry, who immediately hooked 
the accommodation-ladder over 
the rail. 

A line was thrown from the 
launch and she was brought along¬ 
side. The next moment Dr. 
Bredon was on deck shaking hands 
with Amos. Jerry and Jane were 
introduced, and they listened 
attentively while their visitor ex¬ 
plained that the sunken aircraft 
carried special equipment which 
he would have to salvage quickly 
if it was not to be a total loss. 

Base for a scientist 

The doctor, it appeared, was a 
field scientist and had his head¬ 
quarters at Portmaflyn in North 
Wales, but was preparing for an 
expedition to the Dutch Frisian 
Islands and had bought Gull- 
marsh as a suitable east coast base 
from which to set out. His chief 
assistant, an ex-naval officer, had 
chartered a boat for the expedi¬ 
tion and was sailing this round 
from the Solent. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Bredon was 
using his own private aircraft to 
fly some of the smaller and more 
urgent equipment to Gullmarsh 
from North Wales. A meadow 
behind the house had been adapted 
for a landing-strip, and if the 
engine's failure had been delayed 
only another few moments 
Bredon was sure his pilot would 
have had tire machine safely down 
on land. 

“As it is, 1 ' he continued, “I 


shall be further delayed by sal¬ 
vaging the equipment, some of 
which is almost certain to be 
damaged, and I shall have to get 
the remainder of it from Port- 
mafiyn by road or rail. However, 
I am greatly relieved that the 
machine came down in the river 
and not on this ship, and that 
Craig, my pilot, was uninjured, 
though I apologise for the scare 
he must have given you.” 

“We certainly had a nasty few 
moments,” Amos smiled. “But 
your pilot was pretty clever in 
avoiding us.” 

“He’s been flying a long time. 
And he’s a cool character in an 
emergency. I knew he would get 
out safely, but I thought the plane 
might break up and my equipment 
be lost.” • 

“Well, if you're looking for a 
salvage company, Ferguson, up at 
Potter's Quay, could probably put 
you on to someone,” Amos told 
him, 

“Thanks all the same,” Dr. 
Bredon smiled. “ But as a matter- 
of-fact, two of my team are 
marine biologists, and expert skin 
divers. I don’t know the depth 
yet, but I shouldn't think the 
machine is under much water at 
low tide.” 

“Depth varies quite a bit in this 
river. There are one or two deep 
holes.” Amos suddenly stepped 
towards the companion. “ But I 
can tell you exactly from the 
chart. If you like to come be¬ 
low, you can see for yourself.” 

Murmuring his thanks. Dr. 
Bredon followed Amos through 
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10 NEW B.C. PICTORIALS 

FOR 3d* 





POST FRIE 

To all asking to see 
our Quality Approvals 
we will send 10 new 
Colonials 1 (ine. illus.) 
for 3d* only. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) Without 
Approvals Price 1/3. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. Monthly selections 
speciality. Particulars 
sent of "Wright's New 
Junior Stamp Club*'— 
Admission Free—Fine 
Gifts. 

(Postal Sec. Est. 1 897.) 
Tell your parents. 


8 U Tell your parents, H 

WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 3) t Canterbury, Kent.lj 


o* 


W .. 


FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
31 ANIMALS & BIRDS Q 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS Q 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM Q 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M.56), BRIGNORTH 


f TRIANGLE STAMPS FREE! 

Y! 


Set 
of 

COLOURED 
BUTTERFLIES 
28 

STAMPS FREE! 

► Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
y selection. (Please tell your parents.) 

; ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE , 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 4 



IDEAL GIFT 

for BIRTHDAYS or XMAS 

FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an Ideal little 
personal Gilt for 
each guest at 
children’s parties, 



PERBOX 
POST 
FREE 

Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 

IRTHERN NOVELTIES 

3, UNDERCLIFFE, BRADFORD. 2 


NEW TRISTAN 
DACUNHA 


3 newly 
issued large 
' & attractive 
Concha, 
Klip & Star 
Fish pictorials. FREE to all sending 
3d. postage for DISCOUNT Approvals. 
Not overseas. Please tell your parents. 
S. REY (TO 

33 Whitelands Avenue, I'JIV 
CHORLEYWOOD, Herts. 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see, my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. .British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4ld. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN49), 

53Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 

100 China 1/6 

100 Hungary 2/- 

200 Germany 3/- 

25 Finland 1/- 

25 Sweden 1/- 

100 Spain 2/6 

100 France 2/3 

100 Austria 2/6 

100 World 2/. 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
100 Australia 5/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 South Africa 3/- 


25 Ceylon 
25 Malaya 
50. India 
25 Egypt 
10 Iceland 
10 Hitler Heads 
10 Siam 


1/0 

1/6 

1/3 

1/3 

# 

1 /- 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d 
return postage. 

We despatch by Return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc., available Free on 
request, also Illustrated List of U.S.A. 
GIBBONS’ 1961 SIMPLIFIED WORLD 
CATALOGUE, ready 4th November. 
22/6 plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 

—STUPENDOUS OFFER— 

MAGNIFICENT SET OF FIVE 
SAN MARINO 1960 OLTMPICS 

plus 300 different stamps of the World 
(Cat. Value over 15/-). Send only 7Jd. 

In stamps and ask for my fine Approvals. 
Do It now—and avoid disappointment. 
Please tell your parents , 

MOLLIE SHORT. 

26 Boulsworth Drive. Trawden Forest, 
Colne. Lancashire 


100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
id., id. and Id. etc. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4Jd. for postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.3) 
Pigdown Form, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 
Kent, 


AMAZING FREE OFFER 

NIGERIA Q.E. Jd-2/6 10 VALUES. CAT. 5/- 

The above set absolutely free to all applicants for our British 
Colonial Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Please tell your parents. 


Q.E. HIGH VALUE BARGAINS 

KENYA 5 1 - .1/6 10/- .... 3/6 

BARBADOS $1-20 .. .. 4/- $2-40 .. .. 9/- 

GT. BRITAIN £1 only 5/- each 


R. J. S3IITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


the hatch, and Jerry moved for'ard 
along the deck, away from the 
man in the waiting launch. 

“So that's why he was peering 
at the sky through binoculars! ” 
he muttered. “He was looking 
for the plane.” 

“ What are you mumbling about, 
Jerry?” Jane caught up with 
him. “Ever since we left the 
scene of the crash you’ve looked 
as if you’ve been doing mental 
arithmetic.” 

“ I've been thinking hard—but 


not about arithmetic,” he con¬ 
fessed, and then, lowering his 
voice: “Jane, did you notice that 
the pilot was wearing a life¬ 
jacket?” 

“Life-jacket? Why—no, I didn t 
notice. But it’s lucky for him he 
was, coming down in the river.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Jerry. “But 
he didn’t know that when he took 
off from Portmaflyn. His flight 
was across country, not over the 
sea—so why should he wear one?” 

To be continued 
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NAME THE TEAMS 

Here are the nicknames given to 
six Football League teams. Do 
you know the teams concerned? 
'J'he Bees; the Hatters; the Mag¬ 
pies; the Pensioners; the 
Rams; the Trotters. 

Easy to learn 

jSjupposE I’d lived long, long ago, 
1066, we'll say. 

Some things would be much 
easier 

And simpler, in a way. 

I can never remember dates, 
Kings, battles, wars, and so 
If only I’d been living then, 
There’d be so few to know! 


Mixed vegetables 

The jumbled names of seven 
varieties of vegetable are given 
below. When you have sorted 
them out, re-arrange the order so 
that the initial letters spell the 
name of an eighth vegetable. 
borotete; a sugar asp; vedine; 
coalwurlife; largic; russbels stroup; 
chartioke. 

Say this quickly 

J^obert Rowley rolled a round 
roll round. 

VERY ODD 

Which among the following is 
out of place? 

beret, boater, caul, mantilla, 
sabot, wimple. 


WATCH THAT SPIDER 



Curiosity killed the cat—but in this case there was no danger. 
An unusual picture taken in a North London garden. 


He wanted to be famous 


JJerbert was a small grey 
housemouse, but he was born 
and brought up in the beech 
hedge at the bottom of the garden. 

Sometimes his mother would tell 
him about their famous ancestors. 
About Maurice, the Musical 
Mouse, and Sam who sailed in a 
‘Space Ship. And one evening 
Herbert said: “I will become 
famous, too.” 

“Don't be silly!” jeered the 
others. 

But Herbert bided his time. And 
one Autumn evening when the 
talk'had been of moving into the 
garden shed for the Winter, he 
believed his chance had come. 

For while the others were in¬ 
specting the shed, Herbert went 
boldly along to the house itself. 
Leaning against the flat-topped, 
built-on room was a ladder, and 
up the side of it he ran. He 
found that a new tar-felt roof was 
being laid on the roofing boards, 
of which was out for replace- 


Popping down between the 
boards into the roof-space, he 
cried triumphantly: “This shall 
be my Winter home. Then I 
shall become famous as The 
Mouse with the Highest House! 
I’ll go back and tell them, and 
move in tomorrow.” 

But next evening he found that 
floorboard replaced, the felt nailed 
down, and the roof edges sealed 
with cement. He tried this with 
his paw, but though still soft, he 
could not get through. 

“Maybe I can get in tomor¬ 
row,” he said. But, alas! Even 
the ladder had gone then. 

“So I won’t become famous 
after all!” he cried sadly. 

But Herbert did. For soon all 
the garden birds were asking for 
news of the Mouse Who Left His 
Footprint on the Roof! Because 
there it was, set hard for ever in 
the cement for all to see. And 
everyone, wanted to meet him and 
hear how it all had happened. 

Jane Thornicroft 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 

In each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 


blanks represent a word with 
See if you can name them all. 

1. Some animals are hunted for 

their valuable -. The rain 

often-down from an over¬ 

cast sky. 

2. We watched a - of wild 

geese flying overhead. She had 

one more - of wool to 

wind. 

3. As Winter approaches, the days 

are - in. He is - a 

portrait of his sister. 


two quite different meanings. 

Answers are given in column 5 

4. The Royal - is flown only 

by the Sovereign. His per¬ 
formance has fallen below 

5. Cinderella rode in a golden 

-. A tutor will - him 

for the examination. 

6. We did not see the conjurer 

- the cards. The triumph¬ 
ant conqueror bore the --- 

of victory. 


FAMOUS HOMES 

Below are 4given the names of 
four buildings which are tradi¬ 
tional residences of two Presidents 
and two Prime Ministers. Can 
you name the people and countries 
concerned? 

'J'he White House; Chequers; 
Groote Schuur; Elysee Palace. 


Hard to get rid of 

JJere is an interesting little trick 
with a word. 

Write down the word HABIT. 
Now strike out the initial and A 
BIT remains. Strike out the A 
and the BIT is still there; and now 
the B and IT yet remains. 

All of which would seem to 
emphasise how hard it is to get 
rid of a HABIT. 


It 

WORD SQUARE 

JTound by the sea 

Fearsome character in a fairy 
tale 

We each have two 
Untidy condition. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Famous homes. President of the U.S. ; 
Prime Minister of the United King¬ 
dom ; Prime Minister of South 
Africa ; President of France. Mixed 
vegetables. Beetroot ; asparagus ; 
endive ; cauliflower ; garlic; brussels 
sprout ; artichoke—re-arranged to 
form CABBAGE. Very odd. Sabot 
is a shoe, the others are headwear. 
Name the teams. Brentford; Luton 
Town ; Newcastle United ; Chelsea ; 


UST WEEK’S iUSWEH 



Derby County ; 
Bolton Wand¬ 
erers. 

Word square. 
FO.AM 
OGRE 
ARMS 
MESS 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 

1 Pelts. 2 Skein. 3 Drawing. 
4 Standard. 5 Coach. 6 Palm. 



Believe it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
H.M.S. “Victorious”, 1/600 
scale (Kit 6/-). Behind it is a 
picture of the real thing. 


That’s how wonderfully realistic Airfix models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series‘is to a constant scale. This means Aiifix models look 
proportionallyright, one against another, because they are right! 
You can't beat Airfix for realism—or value. 



Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shops, and F. W. Woolworth. 


There are over 100 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 



TRACKSIDE SERIES 

Level Crossing 21’ • AIRCRAFT 

Bristol Superfreighter 7/6 



HISTORICAL SHIPS 

HM.S. Victory 2/* 
SI60A 




VINTAGE CARS 

1930 Bentley 2/- 


STOP PRESS! 


Latest Airfix Production 



H.M.S. TIGER 


A superb model of the Royal 
Navy’s latest cruiser. The finely 
detailed kit has 74 parts, in¬ 
cluding cradles, and the finished 
model measures I I -J" long 
(constant scale 50ft.: I inch). 
Attractively boxed complete 
with cement, 4/6, 

Also new: !/72nd scale 
HOVERCRAFT, 3/-. OO scale 
model of B.R. RAllBUS, 3/-. 
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Olympic Boxers in London 
team to meet Prague 


GREAT YEAR 
FOR BERYL 
BURTON 

.\yilAT a wonderful year this has 
been for racing cyclist Beryl 
Burton of Morley, Yorkshire, who 
has been named Britain’s Best All- 
Rounder for the second year run¬ 
ning. 

• She won the British 25, 50, and 
100 miles time trial titles, the 
3,000-metres pursuit championship, 
and the road-racing championship. 
She followed these by retaining 
her 3,000-metres world pursuit title 
and also won the 38J miles road 
race. . 

To round off the season Beryl 
went to Milan to attack the world 
one-hour record. But she gave up 
after half an hour as she had 
fallin behind schedule. 


'J’he first big event in the amateur 
boxing season takes place at 
the Royal Albert Hall on Thurs¬ 
day when London meets Prague 
in an inter-city match. 

The London team includes 
three of Britain’s Olympic boxers: 
20-year-old Phil Lundgren, who 
has changed from featherweight to 
lightweight, Bobby Kelsey, and 
triple ' A.B.A. heavyweight cham¬ 
pion Dave Thomas.. 

_ Thomas was particularly look¬ 
ing forward to this match for it 
seemed likely that his opponent 
would be Josef Nemec, the 
Prague locksmith who beat him 
in the Olympic Games. The two 
men have met three times alto¬ 
gether, Thomas winning once and 
Nemec twice. However, Prague 


have chosen Zdenek Benesovsky, 
last year's national champion, to 
represent the "city. 

Lundgren’s opponent will also 
be an Olympic boxer, lightweight 
Josef Tore. He is one of nine 
internationals in the 12-man team. 

Little is known of the Czechs 
in this country, and this will be 
their first visit to the Royal Albert 
Hail: . But the Londoners will 
start full of confidence. 

Hewson changes 
his mind 

^fter a Summer plagued by 
injury to his leg, Brian Hew¬ 
son has changed his mind about 
' retiring. 

“I’m carrying on for another 
year,” he says. “After seven years 
of international Tunning I don’t 
want to limp out of the sport—I 
want to go out with a bang.” 

Hewson was bitterly disap¬ 
pointed with his failure in the 
Olympic Games and has already 
started light training again. This 
Winter he intends to run more for 
his club, Mitcham A.C., in inter¬ 
club cross-country fixtures to help 
strengthen his leg. 

TO IMPROVE YOUR 
RUGGER 

“0atch ’em young.” is an old 
Saying.and, as far ns rugger 
is concerned, is true. Learning 
cannot be begun too-soorr. ‘ Thus 
writes Cedric Venables in Instruc¬ 
tions to Young Rugger Players 
(Museum Press, 12s. 6d.). 

Mr. Venables should know. As 
schools rugby correspondent to 
The Times, he has been watching 
youngsters playing the game for 
many, many years. Now he has 
set down his ideas on how boys 
should go about improving their 
game. His book is one which 
every young player should read. 


TABLE-TENNIS TWINS 



The Holes twins of Southampton, Pauline (left) and Christine, 
though still only IS, are thought to be champions in the making. 
This year they have already beaten Diane Rowe and Jill Rook 
in the English Closed Championships. 


SCOTS FAVOURITES AT NINIAN PARK 


K"inian Park, home of the Cardiff 
City F.C., should have its 
biggest crowd of the season on 
Saturday when Wales meet Scot¬ 
land in an international cham¬ 
pionship match. 

Cardiff is a happy hunting 
ground for the Scots, for of the 
six matches between the two 
countries played there since the 
war, Scotland have won five and 
drawn one. In fact the scarlet- 


shirted Welshmen have never 
fared very well against the Scots, 
fo • of the 73 matches played since 
1876 Wales have won only 13. 

The last match, played at 
Hampden Park, Glasgow, resulted 
in a 1-1 draw. The Welsh goal 
was scored by John Charles, mak¬ 
ing one of his rare appearances 
for his country since his transfer 
to Juventus, the fabulous Italian 
club, in 1957. 


Unfortunately, Wales will be 
without the services of this great 
centre-forward on Saturday as 
Juventus will not allow him to 
play in matches which interfere 
with their own fixtures. John’s 
brother Mel will also be missing; 
he is still battling to regain fitness 
after two cartilage operations. But 
Mel has been making encouraging 
progress and is likely to return to 
top-class soccer very shortly. 




He can be quite sure that 
mother knows best 


One of the world’s greatest athletes, Mrs. fanny Blankers-Koen, 
has her name in the record books as the only woman to win four 
gold medals in one Olympic meeting. She accomplished this 
wonderful feat in London in' 1948, when she won the 100 and 200 
metres, the 80 metres hurdles, and was a member of the Nether¬ 
lands team which won the 4 x 100 metres relay. Her 19-year-old 
son John, who is a member of the Amsterdam Athletics Club, is 
himself a promising high-jumper and always willing to receive 
advice from his famous mother. 



It’s here again! 


Packed with picture- 
stories and stories-to- 
read, SCHOOL FRIEND 
ANNUAL has always 
been a winner with 
schoolgirls of all 
ages.. Now here’s 
the latest number. 


160 absorbing pages, lots of full colour' 


Just listen to these intriguing story titles ; Trudie’s T.V. Adventure 
in Paris—Jill Crusoe and the Sea Monster—Heroine of the Jungle 
Hospital—Ballet of the Wishing Well—Romance at Castle Belmonte 
—Fashion Problem at St. Faith’s—-Secret of the Phantom Wrecker. 
And many absorbing features including A Horse Lover’s Quiz—in 
full colour. Reserve or get your copy without delay ! 


SCHOOL FRIEND ANNUAL 1961 


NOW ON SALE PRICE 8'6 SUKS 


.The Children's Newspaper is printed in England and published 

Earringdoa Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered, 

£1 6s. Od. for 12 months, 13s. for six months, 
rederation of Ehodesia and Nyasaland, Messrs. 




























































